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ABSTRACT 

^^sing as its premise thataccess and excellence are 
mutually interdependent goals _ Lot urbah_ community- colleges , this 
mbhbgraph cbnsiders-the direction of progra^atic 

responses_to the needs of thd-constituencies of urban two-year 
colleges and the direction and quality of the research efforts 
required to measure institutional impact on the community. Following 
introductory remarks on the work of the American Assbciatibn cf 
Community and Junior Colleges' Urban Community Cblleges: Cbmmissibn 
which culminated in the preparation bf -the mbnbgra^ the mission of 
the urban cbmmun i ty^ cbllege i s _ examined^ under scbring i ts pr im^ 
rbles as educational institution and cb^unity resource and 
facilitator^ A discussion of the educational and social roles of 
urban-conmunity colleges is followed by a call for research into : 
fundamental questions about th^ of the urban community college 

on its environment. The next sectionconsiders the importance of 
developing operatibfi&l definitibns of excellence and access in brder 
to measure institutional effectiveness in t 

monograph explores issues related tbarticulationandprogram 
linkagesy the associate degree as the touchstone of e^ 
excellence |. -and the- infl^ on^^ the community college 

mission^ The next sections consider the community college's role in 
economic and human resources development, personnel issues for urban 
institutions, questions related to organizational management aiid 
development, and curricular needs for currency and cbntinuityi 
Finally, recommendations for further research and investigation are 
presented. (LAL) 
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PREFACE 



The ui'ban community college is one of the iribst exciting- places 
to be in American highei- education. Born and bred in ail 
■mi environment where the only constant is change itself, our 
communitic::. are often characterized by slnfting demographics, 
chronic unemployment, a decreasing tax base, and a deteinorating 
primary and secondaiy school system. Yet it is precisely within 
this environment that the community college role can reach its 
full potential. For many we serve as a principal vehicle for social 
and economic enfranchisement. For others we become a critical 
element in the stabilization and revitalizatiori of neighborhoods 
in transition, a potent force in economic growth and development. 
Finally, we are, in many settings, a principal port of entry through 
which the thousands of immigrants to dUr shores break the bonds 
of linguistic isolation, and armed with a new; language and new 
skills, fulfill their dreams of true participation in our society. 

This monograph, prepared by the AACJC Urban Community 
Colleges Gommission, is first and foremost an affirmation of the 
unique mission of our urban community colleges. 

At its core is the premisiB that access and excellence are 
mutuSly interdependent goals. Within this context the monogi'aph 
considers the direction and nature of our programmatic responses 
to the needs of our varied constituencies and che direction and 
quality of the research efforts required to measure our iiripact 
on the communities we serve^ 

In short, the urban community college stands poised oh the cut- 
ting edge of our nation's future: If it grapples with serious prob- 
lems and faces what often appear to be insurmountable challenges, 
it is eraced with even greater potential to serve as a major force 
in r^ asting the future of urban America. -_ -_- 

Special thanks is to be given to Dr. Paul Eisner (Ghancellor, 
Maricopa County Community College District), for his leadership 
in initiating this projeet; to Dr. Sal Rotella (Chancellor, City Col- 
leges of Chicatro); Dr. Don Godbold (Chancellor, Peralta Communi- 
ty College); Dr. Rus Slicker (Distnct Director, Milwaukee Area 
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Technical College), for their contribution to the prepai-ation o^ this 
monograph; and to Dr. Fred Stahl (Maricopa County Community 
College District) for his valuable assistance in editing and shaping 
the final product. 

Flora Mancuso Edwards 
President 

Middlesex County College 

Edison, New Jersey 
Chair, 

AACJC Urban Community 
Colleges Commission 
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INTRODUCTION 



Qver the pa§t fivre years, a series of hiue-ribbon natioiiaj 
reports dealing with the status of education at all levels and 
mam asserting the need for positive educational reform has 
focused public attention on the goals ^ policies, and practices of 
pastseccndaiy educational institutions^ During a period when the 
value of all publicly supported activities has come under ever- 
increasing scnitiny, there have been demands for such educational 
institutions to clearly define and articulate not only their specific 
missions bat also the means by which they measure accountability 
and achieve institutional excellence. 

Urban con munity colleges face problems and possibilities 
unique in American higher education. M any of them are charged 
with serving the educational needs of communities struggling with 
such critical issues as chronic unemployment, decreasing tax bases, 
a shifting ecbribmy, deteridrating commbri schools, high illiteracy 
rates, and a continuous influx of new immigrants who lack basic 
language and coping skills. To serve their constituencies, especially 
the educationally and ecbnomieally disadvantaged whom other in- 
stitutions of higher education have historically neglected, they 
embrace challenges, gbals,^ a^^ a spectrum bf programs and ser- 
vices other institutions eschew. 

Today , as never before, leaders of urban community colleges 
face sub^uihtive dealing uith the transitions 

taking place within their institutions and in anticipating and 
responding tb: simUltanebUs and eyer-acceleratihg alterations in 
the urban environment. In an era mai'ked by criticism, challenge, 
and change, urban community colleges and thett- leaders must seize 
the initiative arid uridertake new eJSbrts to i-edefine their agendas 
and the criteria and policies by which their success will be judged. 

Basic to success in meetirig the challerige bf dealing with these 
significant intemal and external changes is the development and 
articulation of a conceptualization of the urban community college 
which emphasizes its unique characteristics. Such a conceptu- 
alization is needed to allow urban community college leaders to 
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render deGisidns arid devel^^^ their colleges 

to deal with the fundamental and frequently conflicting demands 
made upon them by diverse ccmstitUericies^ 
cessible while upholding standards of value and excellence; and, 
most important, to adapt flexibly and in sjaichronizatidn with 
changes in our cities. The dev^elopment Md artieulati of such 
a conceptualization will provide urban community college leaders 
with a more comprehensive understaridirig of the environments 
in which their institutions operate and will equip them to reform, 
progress, and renew as they strive to accomplish their unique mis- 
sion in the years to come. 

Any conceptualization of the urban community college must 
begin \^ith a restatement of its fmidarientad missidri Md p^ 
Of equal Mportance to the developriient of such a eonceptualizatioh 
is the discussion of intertwined policy and research issueSi especial- 
ly those which have major ramificatioris for urban com- 
munity colleges. From an analysis of these concerns, a series of 
recommendations foi the future progress and develdpmerit of the 
urban community college can be develop^d^ The broad reed to 
develop and discuss a conceptualization of the urban community 
college, along with related policy and rese^ issues, problems, 
arid challenges, was recognfeed implicitly in discussions preceding 
the estabrishmeht of the Commission for Urban Community Col- 
leges during 1983.J The iriitial Charge of Duties developed and 
distributed at the first commission meeting, conducted in Scotts- 
dale, Arizona, under the direeti^^^^ of Manedpa Com Col- 
lege District Charicelldr Paul Eisner, included a charge that "the 
commission studies the particular problems and challenges con- 
fronting the urban commUmty cdllege^^^ develops concept papers, 
and_suggests pre^ams for the Association to meet these needs,'' 
in addition to charges "to advise and assist the Associatidri's Board 
of Dire ctdrs'' arid to direct special atteritibri to ^ specisd federal 
legislation impacting urban community colleges. 

Indeed, at the initial meeting of the cdniriiiSsid^ 
eleven urbari conununity coHege chancellor^ ^d presidents, issues 
relating to the definition of the urban community college were 
discussed^ and Chairman Eisner requested that Salvatore Rotella 
develop a concept paper for the commission on the subject of 
access, 
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. R<3tella, assisted by Flora Edwards and Charles TildoH, pre; 
pared an initial report, which was review ed and broadeiied in iii- 
formational scope at the April 2, 1985, meeting of the commission. 
^ At the April 1984 ireeting. Chairman Eisner appointed two 
additional committees: the fl^st was to frame research questions 
and consisted of Rus Slicker, Robert McCabe, and Ploi-a Edwards; 
the second was to deal with policy issues and consisted of Nolen 
Ellison, Don Godbold, Leslie Koltai, G. Gwen Smith, and James 
Mariilla, 

Reports on the drafts of their papers were presented in 
October 1984. 

In February 1S84, with permission of the original committee 
chairpersons, Chairman Eisner utilized a Maricopa staff member, 
Frederick Stahl. to expand the final committee drafts and to pre^ 
sent them in his stead at the April 1985 meeting of the commission. 

Based upon feedback ^t the April 1985 meeting, Stahl was 
comrriissioiied to combine the three papers into a lengthier positioii 
paper for further consideration by the commission; It was a^-eed 
that a committee consisting of Flora Edwards, Paul Elsrie.-, 
Robert McCabe, and Nolen Ellison would draft a set of final recom- 
mendations after approval of the basic concept paper. 

The initial committees had identified the following cohcerns 
for exploration during their initial discussions regarding mission, 
policy, and research issues impacting today's urban community 
colleges: the definition of the urban coimmunity college; the mission 
of the urban community collide; the image and status of the urban 
community college; developing operationaLdefinitidns of access 
and excellence; determining the uf ban profile of the community 
college student; assessing the impacts of instructional and stu^ 
dent development systems on students; measuring academic pro- 
gress toward the achievement of goals; the relationship between 
urban community college mission and finance; the relationship of 
urbsai community colleges to the private sector; articulation; "cur- 
rency," particularly the relevanee of occupational curricula; cur^ 
rehcy of facilities; continuing development of personnel; ard 
organizational management and the urban community college. 

It is to an exploration of these critical interlinked issues that 
the remainder of this monograph is addressed. 
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THE MISSION OF THE URBAN 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



rTl ransmilting and increasing the culture's store of knowledge 
is the mission of every postsecondary educam institu- 
tion. Inci-easing individual access to our ui-ban culture's store 
of knowledge, especially the informatib arid skills necessary to 
function and adapt with a high degi ee of effectiveness in rapidly 
changing, continuously evolving urban technocracies, has become 
the iricreasirigly specialized mission of the urban community 
college. 

In seeking to fulfill this mission, the urban community college 
offers varied educational programs which are, in turn, supported 
by a «'ide spectrum of services to its students: 

1. General educatiofi for all sUvd^e^^^^^^ 

to peifoiTn multifaceted personal and professional roles more effec- 
tively arid to enable them to exercise their obligations and privil- 
eges as citizens with intelligence and informed Judgment. 

2. The first two years ofbaccdtaureate ^(fHcdltio?^, consisting 
of CQiirses and degree programs in the liberal arts and sciences 
and preprofessional fields, designed to either (a) prepare students 
for transfer to baccalaureate-degree-granting colleges or universi- 
ties or (b) meet the individual student's desire for knowle<]ge. 

3. Career education, includirig courses arid/or certific^^^ di- 
ploma, arid degree programs in occupational, vocational/technical, 
and semitechnical fields designed to provide job training, retrairi- 
ing, and/or Upgradirig of skills to meet individual and community 
manpower needs. 

4. Bcmc sMts edmatimiy including remedi^ and developme^ 
iristruction, adult basic education, and other education^ programs 
designed to meet individual goals and to provide underprepared 
students with access to pdstse^^^ education. 

5. Adull contmuxyig education, including credit and noncredit 
adult and continuing education classes, workshops, seminars, 
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forums, and cultural prograrns, designed to provide opportunities 
foi- lifelonj[r Jearninf. 

G. Stndent snppvH service pvgranis, emphasizing admissions, 
atticulatibn \\ith high schools arid uriiversities, financial assistance, 
educational testing and assessment, counseling, tutoring, librai^ 
and learning resources, job placiement, and special assistance foi^ 
disabled and educationally disadvantaged students; 

7. Corporate service prvgrams, focusing upon creative linkages 
between Urban community colleges, business and industry for 
planning, developing, arid iriipleriieritirig- unique iristructional 
packages, education and trainirig programs, and/or resource cori- 
sortia to develop well-educated workforces to meet the gfowirig 
and changing needs of urban marketplaces. 

S.Pnbiicse^ 

for the enriehriient of the eomriiunity and to ericourag:e the use 
of community college facilities for educational arid cultural pur- 
poses, iricludirig workshops, seminars, forums, and eomriiunity 
surveys and studies: 

As these prograriis and services imply, today's urban eom- 
riiunity college functions iri two pnriiary role? within its communi- 
ty. Particularly in its role as an educational ins^ urbari 
community college is eomriiitted to establishing publicly stated 
requii^ements and curricula appropriate to the credits^ certificates, 
diploriias, arid degrees it awards; to developirig iriribvative ap- 
proaches, prograriis, and instructional delivery systems; to pro- 
viding the foundations of agenera] education thfQUghout its pro- 
grams of study; to eoriducting focused research designed to 
improve the quality of instruction; and to encouraging free inquiiy, 
academic freedonl, arid the pursuit of excellerice in all its academic 
endeavors. 

In keeping with its role as a community reso^ 
ilalor, the urban community college seeks to identify and resporid 
to the chari^rig needs of its community; to establish partnerships 
mth local civic, social, arid goverririierit agencies; to adapt its cur- 
ricula to lox!al manpower needs; to serve its community both as 
an education^ and a cultural resource; to establish cooperative 
efforts with other educational institutions; and to participate in 
public policy arid econoriiic development for the benefit of the 
community. 
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PERSPECTIVES ON 
EDUCAflGNAl AND SOCIAL 
ROLES 



The clarification and artieiflatioh of mission has long Been iden- 
tified as a crucial issue for the community college movement. 
■H It has been the sUlgect of fr^uent e>^ploratibn and exposition 
by both community college advocates an^ critics. More recently, 
access, opportunity, and excellence have sAso emerged as key 
issues 

Gommunity colleges nghtfuUy take great pride in the fact that 
they have made access to higher edUcatibri in the United States 
a re^ity for miHions of Americans. However, the urban community 
college commitment to provide meaningful educatip experiences 
to a constituency with widely disparate needs and goals creates 
a series of obligations that have not yet been wholly understood 
or systematically add^^^ 

If eommunity colleges are to maintain a broad-based mission 
and offer access, opportunity^ and exceltence, they must develop 
and articulate both a historical and national perspective on the 
breadth and depth of their educational and social roles. In particu- 
laTj they must play a leading role in developing a new national 
eonseiousness regarding today's rapidly changing urb^ landsc^e, 
propounding broad policy statements dealing with the 
the urban community college and utilizing expanded research ef- 
forts to define its nature. They must also providf. a clearer portrait 
of current and future Urban potentiaUties and prbb Such a 
portrait ean_well serve as the backdrop for positive educational 
changes that will have major implications for oiir cities. 

In order to structure an accurate, positive, and current por- 
trait of the status of urban community colleges^ these institutions 
must broaden their understanding of themselves and their inter- 
relationships with other principal components of the complex and 
ever-changing environments in which they exist and function. 
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:. Urban cbnimUnity colleges must also make broad recommen- 
dations eoneeming future directions and the relative importance 
of numerous individual projects and goals necessary to enhance 
accessibility and excellence. TKey must define and structure new 
strategies and models for educating diverse and formerly neg- 
lected student constituencies in a variety of vi^aySj thereby enhan- 
cing the quality of life for their constituents and theii' comrnuhities. 

They must continue to focus upon the concept of maximum 
accessibility, long inherent in such basic community college con- 
cepts as the "open door/' "lifelong learning/' and "community- 
based education/' At the same time, such colleges must develop 
and emphasize ever more heavily the value-added concept of ex- 
cellence in terms of the urban community colleges' broad and 
unique objectives: rigorous and challenging academ 
the achievement of viable skills, and student achievement of 
reasoned personal goals. 



Challenges for the Urban Community College 



A RESEARCH PERSPECTIVE 



¥ T Itimately, urban community eoHeges must develop applied, 
^ operational research methodologies that will allow them to 
■■■i analyze and report significant measures of progress and suc- 
cess which relate directly to their unique missions and substoitiate 
empirically that they are indeed translating theoretical mission 
statiBments into effective a^^^^^ 

Unfortunately, little attention has been given to developing 
and defining the characteristics that make up the urban com- 
munity college^ Furthermore, no attention has been given to ex- 
panding such an operational definition into a more complex model, 
which would subcategorize urban institutions in accordance with 
the differing characteristics of the environments in which they 
operate. In an extensive analysis of the impact of the urban com- 
munity college on its environment and various constituencies, and 
perhaps more importantly, in an anaK^sis of the impact of the en- 
vironment and variaus cdnstituericics on the urban community 
college, such a model would prove both beneficial and practical. 

Another area of important but neglected res^^ 
the relationships among urban community colleges and other 
public educational institutions, including secondary "feeder institu- 
tions,'' other cdrnmuriity colleges, and baccalaureate-degree- 
granting coileges^d universities. Even in areas of great concern, 
such as articulation and transfer betweeri Urban community col- 
leg-es and Universities, research has produced little substantive 
data in the context of a value-added concept of excellence that, 
in the case of urban community colleges, emphasizes the Jevelop- 
ment of diverse_ potentialities, the enhancement of individual 
talents, and measurable progress in learning determined by com- 
paring entry-level skills and capabilities with the competencies 
possessed by students upon exiting from such institutions. More 
research into fundamental questions dealing with the number of 
students w!io transfer and their relative degree of success must 
be undertaken. 
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: : While some research has been done concerning the relation- 
ship between urban community colleges and state government, 
these studies have tended to focus on the relationship between 
a particular tu-bari in^^^ and it& state. There is a lack of 

generic research concerning the relationship between state 
gdvemment and urban community colleges, and a dearth of 
research concerriing the nature of the relationship between the 
urban community college and its local government. Both are 
necessaiy for increased Understanding of the urban community 
college mid would facilitate underst^ding of its operational prob- 
lems and opportunities. 

Additionally, there is a need for extens^^^^^ research on the 
nature and ramifications of the relationship between urban com- 
munity colleges and private business and industrial concerns^ par- 
ticularly in the^ea dealing with the implieations of the numerous, 
sophisticated training requests now being placed upon urban com- 
munity colleges by business and industrial concerns. 
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BE VELOPtm OPEMATIONAL 
DEFINITIONS OF EXCELLENCE 
AND ACCESS 



r M here is no more fundamental challenge facing today's urban 
^£ community colleges than the need to develop and analyze 
data in order to substantiate that they can be both accessible 
and exeeHent: This issue becomes especially critical in light of 
significant questions by researchers such as Bren|feman and 
Nelson, Knoell, Astin, and Richardson regarding the appropri- 
ateness of community college^' ;::ontinued commitment to a policy 
of opportunity with ^xceiienc^^^ emphasis), partieularty 

the commitment to community-Based programs and services. Some 
of these researchers have gone so far as to suggest the need for 
rethinking, repnontizing, and perhaps even reshaping major com- 
ponents of community college policy and practice. In light of such 
questions^ especially concerns dealing with the efficacy of com- 
munity college transfer m\d articulation functions, urban communi- 
ty colleges must articulate their own criteria of excellence and 
a rationale for offering the spe rum of pro-ams and services 
they do— to both the public and the rest of the higher education 
community. 

Urban_community colleges have frequently been labeled as 
"unsuccessfurv and compared unfavorably to other institutions 
of higher education by^such researchers when narrowly objective 
standards such as number of completed degrees are utilized as 
primary criteria for determining succ?ess. Indeed, in their role as 
advocates for access and excellence community college practi 
tioners such as Eaton have asserted that if urban community c( al- 
leges rJlow themselves to be confined to narrow determinants of 
success such as acquisition of certificate/degrees or the measuring 
of transfer rates, they are certain to be found lacking. If urban 
community college leaders do not wish to be arbitrarily confined 
to such limited determinants of success as degree acquisition and 
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transfer rates, and if they desire to focus on bi'oadei*, value-added 
definitions of success that eiiiphasize varied components such as 
the measurement of individual learning and growth and institu- 
tional responsiveiiess in the context of individual and community 
needs and goals, three critical issues must be further researched 
and discussed: the contextual measurement of student outcomes; 
entering- and exit profiles of urban community college students; 
and the impact of urban community college instructional and stu- 
dent development models on students themselves. 

Urban community colleges must conduct iiitenial research that 
will provide information for analysis of such basic concerns as, 
Wliat are the benchmai-ks of pr^^ quality? What is the relative 
quality (status) of urban community college programs? At what 
level are our program completers achieving course competencies? 
How many of our students transfer and how sUcces^ul are these 
students in terras of achievement and program of study? How 
well do our vocational programs prepare students for acquiring 
positions and pei-foiTning successfully at entry levels? What is the 
relationship between hours completed at the community college 
and senior college success, between associate degree completion 
and senior college success? What happens to our developmental 
(remedial) students? How many of our students achieve their self- 
expressed goal or intent before leaving our ihstitutidris? What 
Happens to our students when they leave our colleges on both 
short- and long-term bases? -_ _i 

In essence, community colleges mast develop criteria, define 
value-added standards, and substantiate information that will 
allow them to document what they accomplish._Only by attain- 
ing such data and studying the implications of the results in the 
context of students' entry-level skills and goals will urban com- 
munity colleges be able to detei-mine whether they are effectively 
translating statemen^^ of mission that emphasize access and excel- 
lence into action in an efficient manner. Based upon such substan- 
tiated analyses, urban community colleges can present their sucr 
cess to their various constituencies in a graphic and forceful 
manner. 

Ultimately j informed decisions conceniing excellence are inter- 
twined with basic operational questions regarding the character- 
istics of Ui-ban community college entry -level students. Community 
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coHejres routinely collect and analyze fundamental demographic 
data (i.e., age, race, ecdndmic: status. ^ history, 
emploNTOeiU status/histoiy). Many m-ban community colleges have 
also dealt successfully with some of the major im{)licatibns of such 
dembg-raphics. Hb\vevej', most commuh.'ty colleges have not col- 
lected extensive data or conducted focused research that deals 
v;ith the entry-level skills, academic; achievement 
value orientations, expectations, and g'oals of students, nor have 
community colleges researched and detlned the relationships be- 
t'veen these factors and their implications for educational process. 

In an environment where excellence is increasingly being 
linked to enti^^-level standards, community colleges must develop 
and iniplement broader, more comprehensive and reliable student 
assessment pi'ocedures to deteiTnine the entiy-level chai-acteristic^ 
of their students and to structure baselines relating to both 
academic skills and value/goal orientations of students. 

Gathering data, analyzing emergent prdfiles,:ahd dealing vlth 
the implicatidri of the compos entry-level skills, motivations, 
value orientations, expectations, and goals of students are an 
imperative first step if community colleges are to assUre that the 
value-added approach of measuring excellence in tenris of progress 
made by the student w^hile attending college or student achieve- 
ment of persdnally detemaned Us is utilized in detei-mining com- 
munity college excellence. 

Additional data jtiust also be generated thrbUgh exploring 
what happens to students as they move through instmctional and 
student services systems. Urban community colleges miist 
research the effectiveness of their assessment/placement models 
by producing definitive answers to such repi'esentative operational 
questions as^ Are bUr cUitent entry-level assessment procedures 
adequate? What types of assessment instruments should be used, 
at entry, at our colleges? What instruments are cUiTelitly being 
used for prbgrarri admissibh and course placement? What is the 
predictive validity of those instruments? 

Another impbrtarit area of research concerns the synchroniza- 
tion of eourse/pro^-am goals, content, and deliveiy methods with 
students' motivations, values, and expectations. Fbr example. 
Urban community colleges need to explore fundamental questions 
relating to retention and successful completion of courses. There 
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is, currently, limited research data to provide answers to such 
fundamental questions as, Why do students drop out of courses/ 
programs? What are the current retention and completion rates 
for all our courses and programs? Do students have the pre- 
requisite skills to succeed in the programs and courses in which 
they are placed? What strategies can be used to improve course/ 
program retention? What is the correlation between program 
placement criteria and program success? What is the relative con- 
tribution of student support services to ^^urse and program 
success? 

Finally, urban community colleges must research the uarticu- 
lar impact of both their instructional arid student ^uppou models 
on minority students and, based upon an analysis of the results, 
endeavor to develop more effective systems to support and 
enhance the progress of minorities tow^d aeademie and p'Srsonal 
goals while enrolled in urban community colleges. 

At the same time as urbsh eomrriurdty colleges sy^^^ 
analyze the implications of their commitment to open admissions 
and meaningfiil access, they must continue to e^^ the deter- 

mination of excellence by value-added, democratic means rather 
than elitist riieasurnes. 

Urban community eoUeges must researchr analyze, a^^^ 
the extent to which individuals realize personal goals, the degree 
to which institutions provide supportive and instnactto systems 
to meet student needs, and the ways in which iirbari. eomrnunity 
colleges meet the unique educational needs of the various consti- 
tuencies and environments that make Up their service areas. 

This requires clearly defining the educations^ and societal ob- 
jectives of courses, programs, and services, and then undertaking 
the research and evaluation necessary to demonstrate how suc- 
cessfully those objectives are being accomplished. It requires the 
urban community college's research pr(^am to include testings 
assessment, and placement of entering students; lon^tudinal 
studies to track students ^educatio growth; econnmic impact 
studies; and community and business surveys^dfolloMip studies 
on the job placement, transfer rate, and performmce of p-aduates 
as well as developing similar data on the perfornlance and ex- 
perience of the many students who do not complete h certificate 
or degree program. 
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The quSity of an urban community coilege must be shown 
to lie in the knowledge and skills its studeiiis have gained by the 
time they complete a course or program, not by the knowledge 
and skills they have when they enter. It must be shown to lie 
in how wdl teachers teach and students learn; in how well the 
courses, programs, and services the college offers respond to the 
needs of its community; and in how well students achieve the goals 
for which they camo to the college in the first place. 

At the very least, assessing the quality of an m-ban community 
college must come to require a perspective that em^ out- 
comes rather than input measures such as the standardized test 
scores of entering students or selectivity or admissidri. The recent 
report Inmvement in Learning (1984) calls for this value-added 
perspective as the basis for evaluating the quality of a?^?/ institu- 
tion of higher Mucatibh^ but it is especially critical to evaluating 
the urbari community college. 

"Excellence in higher education has traditionally been judged 
in terms of institutioL>alTesourees,'^ /n^?oZw^^ in Leuming 
observes, "using measures such as endowments and expenditin-es, 
the breadth and depth of cUrricula^^ offerihfS,_the intellectual at- 
tainments of faculty, the test scores of entering students, and selec- 
tivity in admissions. Both educators and the public at large have 
valued these institutional characteristics because they appear to 
facilitate educational growth . . . . " 

Jnvotvenmit in Learning notes that there are two significant 
problems OTth these measures: they are all proxies for educational 
^owth, and they are all inputs. None of them tells us what stu- 
dents actually learn and how much they grow as a result of higher 
education. None of them tells us about educational dUtcdmes. 

Measuring the quality of a cdurse, program, or service must 
rnean measuririg its educational or societal outcomes. To assess 
the qu^ity and impact of its pi-ograms and sei^ices, and to shatter 
the myth that access and excell^^^ are mutuSly exclusive, urban 
community colleges must marshal the force effects. Urban cdm- 
munity colleges must resMrch, analyze,^ restructure, as 
necessary, their current posture towards open access in the light 
of current trends that allow for open admissions but which tie 
access to partictilar certificate and degree programs to predeter- 
mined criteria. From such research and analysis, new models may 
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emerg-e that will allow urban coinrnunity colleges to maintain and 
substantiate their roles as socially and educationally responsible 
institutions. 



ChalTenges for the Urban Coimnunity CoHege 



ARflWLAflON AND 
PROGRAM LINKAGES 



A perv\asive issue for conmiunity colleges has al^^ays been tfie 
extent to which their courses are accepted by baccalaur- 
eate-degree-grahting institutions. In the context of today's 
discussions relating to core curricula and general education, an 
equally cntical issue is the relationship between community col- 
leges and the primai^^ and secdnda:^ feeder schooi systems from 
which they draw a significant component of their student body. 
The need for articulation at many levels a^ld among many agencies 
has been heightened by the changing demographies of urban com- 
munities, producing an ^ ver more disparate student body arid an 
ever-growing influx of Underprepared students. 

Urban community colleges have already begun to develop 
responses that deal in a partial msmner with some of the dilemmas 
that arise in part because of these circumstances and in part 
be - .use of less than adequate coordination ainpng the various com- 
ponents within the urban educational environment. These 
responses include better assessment systems; tracking; more 
comprehensive and coh:esive articulatiQri efforts with 
baccalaureate-degree-gTanting institutions; and increased com- 
munication and cooperation between community college a^ 
miriistrat(H'S and their couriterpa^^^ urban inner-city school 
systems; Such efforts must be expanded and refined. 

In one thrust, urban community coll^^^^ must take a leader- 
ship role in designing and_implementing comprehensive models for 
articulation and uninterrupted program flow that accentuate ac- 
cess,: articulation, and program linkage among the numerous agen- 
cies including secondary schools, sister community colleges^ bac- 
calaureate-degree^granting institutidns, business and industrial 
corporations, and local, sitate, and federal government agencies. 

And, in yet another more focused effort, community colle^^ 
must promote a program cf research and analysis to answer tfie 
many critical questions relating specifically to the transfer func- 
tion, including such fundamental questions as. Where do our stu- 
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dents go? How well do they do in what they attempt? If students 
go into university-parallel programs, in what do they major? Is 
there a significant difTerence between community college grad- 
uates who obtain the baccalaureate degree and four-year, **native'' 
university students who attain the degree? 
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THE ASSOCIATE DEGREE: 
TOUCHSTONE OF 
EXCEMrENCE 

T he associate degree has long been a familiar component in 
the community college's mission statement. The associate 
■■■ degree is frequently viewed as a mirror of an ^'astitution's 
intellectual goals for its students. It serves as one vehicle through 
v^hich an institution can guide students through a coherent series 
of educatioTial experienees, develop and maintain program integri- 
ty, and bring about intellectual integration and congruerice to the 
institution. The associate degree may also provide students with 
an initial vision of what it means to be an educated person and 
gives them the necessary acadeniic cur^^^ to move toward s 
baccalaureate de^ee or the vocational competencies to obtain a 
job. 

As cdmrnunity colleges e quality, competence, and 

excellence, both as basic componente of their educational processes 
and as characteristics possessed by their graduates, associate 
degree graduates vidll become the touchstones against which the 
accomplishment of these goals will be measured. The associate 
degree will play a pivotal role in validating the urban community 
college's emphasis on excellence. 

In light of the associate degree's relative importance in sym- 
bblizirig excellence and in the community colleg'es' renewed em- 
phasis oh high levels of educational competence, urban c<)mmunity 
colleges must explore ah^ ques- 
tions to assure that they offer and achieve a memingful md highly 
valued degree that meets the needs of urban soc 
employers, and baccalaureate-degree-gf anting institutions. 

Among the unresolved issues suirounding the associate degree 
are those dealing with a common defihitiori about what the degree 
representsL to various constituencies; the absence of agreement 
about the general education components and competehcies that 
should form the core of the degree; the degree's apparent invisibili- 
ty to many potential and current community college students* and 
the varying levels of acceptability that the degree receives from 
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both educational institutions arid employers acros^^ the nation. 

Detailed, applied reseao-cfi and more extensive discussions are 
heeded to explore the answers to such vital questions as, How 
is the associate degree viewed and received by^ such disparate 
groups as potenti^ students, currently enrolled full-time students, 
currently enrolled part-time studerits, coimmuriity college grad- 
uates, community college and university faculty members, major 
employers desirQUS of filUng mid-level tecLnical and support posi- 
tions, and baccalaureate-degfee-granting institutions? How great 
are the areas of commonality and disparity in associate degrees 
nationwide Bnd what steps can be taken to 
similarities in requirements and foundational competencies? and 
What compbnerits app^ to the acceptance of associate 

degrees by baccalaureate-de^ee-grantirig educational iristitutions 
and major employers? 

Answers to these questions, cpmbiried ^^^^^^ the ui ban com- 
munity colleges' awareness of and commitment to an associate 
degree that emphasizes accountability and excellence in the con- 
text of urban pluralism, will allow these institutions to produce 
a degree that effectively meets the needs of their diverse constitu- 
encies and serves as an operational statement of the colleges' 
urban vision. 
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COMMUNITY COLLEGE MISSION 
AND FINANCE 

The iasues^ of mission, access, opportunity, excellence, the 
deilnition of the associate degreej and indeed the very defini- 
ma tidn of the urban community college are inextricably inter- 
twined with concerns relating to funding. In a penod of extreme 
financial exigency for most community cdUeges, urban cbmm 
tollege educatibnaUe have continued to underline the basic 
fact that levels of financial support are generally um'elated to the 
stated missions of their colleges and to the complex environments 
in which they function. They have further emphasized that the 
usual methods of funding community cftUege^ utilizing such meas- 
ures as average daily attendance and forty-fifth-day, full-time 
equated attendance, are inadequate to structure^educational and 
support systems that M meet student needs. The dispanty be- 
tween mission and funding is accentuated in urban districts where 
the high incidence of students from disadyantaged £^ low socio- 
ecoridmic backgroimds makes the need for unique and innovative 
supportive and educational services pai-tieularly acute. : 

The present focus of fiscal research continues in such areas 
as support sources, cost analysis, and fund distnbutions even in 
the face of a relative dearth of research related to macrdecdnd 
policies and their impact. In light of this fact, urban community 
colleges themselves must consider and analyze the critical ques- 
tions relatirig to ade^^ fuhding and establish the relationship 
between their complex missions, urban economic conditions^ and 
the financial support of urbaii institutions. Based upon their fuhd- 
inp, they must structure a new par that encompasses the 
complex BXid changing relationshipbetween the New Federalism, 
state funding, tuitidn, a^^ availabihty/distributibn of varying 
types of financial assistance. Ultimately, urban community col- 
leges must participate fully in the development of policies to 
facilitate the implementation of such a paradigm. 
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h COmMtC AND HUMAN 
RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 



The role of community colleges as shaper&and develdpers^d 
human resources for the nation's worlq^laee has long been 
■Hi refcogmzed. Today, community colleges are also increasingly 
being recogiiized as a source of assista^^ businesses and in- 
dustries striving to imp their competitive, economic position 
in both national and international srenas^ to increase their levels 
of productivit^t and to enhance the qu^ity of their products. 
_ Urban eommunity college vocational leaders have further 
realized that human resource development an economic resource 
development are indeed interdependent and that it is impossible 
to msahtain healthy national and intemational econoinics without 
developing to the fulMt extent all bi^ 

The quickening pace of ^obal economic competition and the 
heightened demands for increased quaUty and iu^ levels of pro- 
ductivity pbirit to newly developing ^d increasingly expanded 
roles in eonmerce, ni^itfacturing, ajid trade for many of our dties. 
There is a parallel need for urbm commimity cbll^^^ to assist 
actively in dfifimn^^ developing better orchestrated public 
policies on hxmian resource development and to ass^^^^ 
leadership in shaipening today's fragniehted goveiiimehtal in- 
vestments ia vocational education and training. Urban commuiiity 
colleges should be msyor partners in the endeavbr to shape state- 
levgl strategi^^ training partnerships, small 

business revitalization, and grassroots neighborhood solutions to 
urban economic problems. 

^ Urban eommunity colle^-es must also assure that they play 
an activist role in developing new strategies for the implementa- 
tion of j^deralpo in industrial, economic^ and 
human resources development. Indeed^ urban community colleges 
should^ position themselves apart of the port- 
folio of change for 1988 election strategies. They must bocptne 
integrally involved in the policy-shaping grbUps whb^^ 
will write the new industrial poHcy platforms for the 1988 presiden- 
tial election. Such a role may best be achieved by continuing to 
forge new Lika^es arid coalitions amon<? urban community col- 
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leges and such organizations as the League for Cities, the Na- 
tional Mayors' Council, the National Governors' Association, and 
the Northeast-Midwest Congressional Coalition. 

Such urban community college involvement will assure that 
the future economic arid industrial policy of the United States in 
such areas as plant modemzatioh, capital formation for industrial 
development, and the refitting of older mainframe industries will 
be tied to new urban initiatives impacting both urban community 
colleges and their constituencies. Such programs will both pre- 
serve public resources and expand human resource development 
and job opportunities. 
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PERSONNEL IN THE URBAN 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



rban corrmiunity colleges are labor intensive. ITierefo^ 



1^ current state of urbs^ community college faculty, supportive 
staff, and administrators, along with the implications that 
such status has for these ihstitutibris, is yet another issue that 
must be addressed: 

Faculty members play vital and visible roles in the operation 
of their institutiohs. It is a widely recognized fact that there have 
been significant changes in the lives of faculty members over the 
last decade. Haweverj, there is only modest research dealing with 
the demographies, assmnptions, values, and expectations of urban 
community college faculty members. There has been virtually no 
explorMbn of the vital interrelationships between individual ex- 
pectations; institutional reward systems; and the allocation of time 
between teachings praviding supportive academic services, arid 
being involved in publie-ser\4ce endeavors. 

It is generally actoiowledged that the gi^duate school prepara- 
tion and the scholarly en v^^ of the sixties and seventies 
from which many current instructors first came to urban com- 
munity colleges^ with its emphasis on classical: oducat ion a^^^ 
publishable md independent rese^^ produced expectations and 
some values fundamentally at odds with an environment that em- 
phasizes ciassrobm teaching, frequently linked with extensive 
academic stipport systems such as tutoring and academic advise- 
ment; public service and applied research projects in contrast to 
theoretical research for the advancement of knowledge; and 
technical and preprofessional programs as compared to the arts 
and sciences. However:^ there has bee^^ little research into the 
ramifications of this polarity in expectation and reality through 
examining such applied educational issues as how faculty niembers 
approach arid attempt to resolve such mattei'^ for themselves {i.e., 
how do faculty members visualize the service area and its residents 
and then conceptualize theii' relationship Md responsibility to it), 
how do faculty members categorize their students, and how do 
they then choose to modify or retain traditional approaches to 
the educational process. 
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In addition to the potential frustrations^ the 
dichotbrny betweeii perceived expectations and the social and 
educational realities of urban community colleges^ there have been 
other significant changes in the Uves of faculty membere, frequent- 
ly brought about by changes in the external environment over 
which they exercise little or no control 

eluded but are hot limited to such phenomena as sfiort^s in fimds 
that have led to hiring freezes, a shortage of teniu'ed pdsitidns, 
increased teaching and adyisoi^ responsibilities, less funds for 
ijistractioha support, and decreased internal and external 
academic mobility. Additionally^ there ha^ been a perceived shift 
in both the quality and orientation of many 

students, away from the traditional liberal arts and sciences and 
into vocational areas. FinaUy, dUri many ex- 

cellent iristructbi^iiave been lured away from the urban communi- 
ty college into corporate or individual entrepreneurial activities 
because of educational ajid_ecdnbmie rf ^traints within the urban 
community college environment. 

Over the past decade hdnfaculty professions^ have also come 
to^ play a_mbre extensive role in u?ban community colleges. The 
greater mvolvement of these nonacademic professional basic 
academic aetivitie^ activities relate to in- 

stitutional decision mddng and its relationship to faculty, is yet 
another area where Uttle substantive analysis of experience ejdsts 
and ho fundcimental exploration of its ultimate ramifications has 
taken place. 

Yet another group whbse situa^ and neeife rhust be explored 
is made up of the administrative membere of the urban community 
college. As is the case with suppbrtiye perebnhel, one o 
seribus issues&^ihg the m-Tbah community college is that of attract- 
ing and retaining administratora in light of the wide nurige of prob- 
lems and ambiguities facing such colleges and the lucrative alter- 
riative extemS opportunities that present themselves. The prob- 
lem of properly developing and training department chairpersons, 
along \^ath_bther middle-man administrators, remains an 

acute dilemma for urban community college leaders and staff 
development specialists, Mbreover, seribus questions still remmn 
about the most effective forms of credentialing and training for 
urban administrators. 
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Indeed, each employee group within the urban cbmniunity abl- 
lege presents unique that must be explored and 

resolved if urban eommunity colleges to remain successful and 
vibrant inititutions. In this context, two cbncems that pervade 
all employee ar^as must be addresssd. The issue of burnout and 
its impact is particularly acute in the areas of instruction arid ad- 
ministration The impact of aging with its parallel shifts in adult 
development functions and perceived personal and social roles has 
been identified as a significant factor in the increase of this 
phgriomeriori. Further expl^^^ of the issue with recommen- 
dations for urban community colleges in terms of the currency 
>.nd continuity of their employee groups must be undertaken: 
^The bther area of concern is the issue of unionization. More 
comprehensive, integrative r. ^search rnust be dbrie concerning the 
impact of unibris, pa^^ upon staff unionization as contrasted 
to faculty unionization, new credentialirig procedures^ arid the 
changing concepts of emplbyliient rights and responsibilities that 
have developed in today's urb^ community colleges, if urban com- 
munity colleges are to remain responsive to both their internal 
and external constituencies. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL MANAGEMENT 



nother with significant raniifications for urban cbmniuni- 



colleges wherje little substantive rese^ch has been con- 



ducted is the area of orgai^tional management and develops 
ment. The fundamental questien facing urban community college 
administrators and leaders is, How does one successfully manage 
very large, complex institutions? 

_ There are numerous questions relating to this fundamental 
issue. SuLeh topics as finding an intelligent "point of coordination" 
for multiple, simultaneou&actiyities; mariag^ in- 
centives for numerous, disparate groups; determining the rela- 
tionship and balance between centralization and decentralization 
and between edUege-based an activities; structur- 

ing organizational arrangements and strategies to relate effec- 
tively to diverse constitueflcjes; and orga accommodate 
institutionai needs in such dSering ^eas as instruction, supportive 
student services, working with state legislatures^ and cdnducting 
an ongoing prdgran to solicit community support are among many 
issues that have not been thoroughly explored. 

Additional research is also needed in the area of "intervention 
strategies," There is a dearth of research exploring the nature 
and characteristics of successful and proven intervention strat- 
egies for urban orgariizatiQris including c^^ colleges. The 
nature and use of intervention strategies involving finance, staff 
support, and interpersonal communications must be more 
strategically explored. 

Finally, there is a need for research regarding optiinal organiza- 
tional arrangements in the coritext_of the urban environment. 
Given the rapid changes in the demographics and economic bases 
of our cities, urban community colleges must research and analyze 
alternatives to altering historical and obsolescent organizational 
arrangements to better meet the needs of their constii:^encies. 
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CURRENCY AND CONTINUITY 

In the past decade, community eoHegesJiave emphasized cur- 
rency, pmticularly in the context of cuiriculuni and lifelong 
wm leaniing, as an imperatj^^ for participatihg fully and produc- 
tively in national life. Urban comrhimity colleges have come to 
realize that the forces of acceleratiBd change which are so signifi- 
cant to the quality of individual existence (i.e., the transfonna- 
tion to an age of information, the shift to lateral as contrasted 
to vertical transfer of knowledge^ and e^^ mfonhatibn pro- 

cessing and teleeommumeatibhs capacities; also have significant 
ramifications for institutional life. New systems of telec^^mmu^ 
tions: and an incf easing diversity of equipment lend impetus to 
the development of hew commuhicatiohs models, which increase 
the effectiveness and effideney of operational systertK for e^ 
discourse with numerous, diverse eohstitueneies. In particular, 
urban community colleges must consider the ramifications of part- 
time, comifnutin^ students and iri^^ disparate and 
physically dispersed faculty as they implement such models. 

Urban community colleges must cojitiniie ta address curricular 
development and develop methods for retrmnihg workers for 
business and industry, while initiating new progi'ams in leader- 
ship training and professional devMbpmeht for the a^^ 
governmental, and corporate envirohrhents in order to assu? e that 
they can provide skilled and talented individuals to meet the 
numerous, simultaneous, and i changes and shifting 

trends that rnake up tod^*s urban environment. 

Finally^ given the age arid extensive Utilizatibn of many urban 
community college facilities, it is dso imperative that community 
colleges work to develop strategies for renews of facilities within 
a context tha^ emph only educational needs but the ur- 

bah/service area infrasiructure. Urban community colleges face 
peculia*- conditions regarding physical plants. Old buildings, fre- 
quently Ibcatecl in neighborhoods of eomp^able age, have Been 
laid out giving us much attention to concerns such as parking, 
access to public transpdrtatibn, land costs, and security as to max- 
imum educational utilization. Many are not suited or equipped to 
facilitate instruction in new and developing technological pro* 
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grams; also, in a time of fiscal constraint, deferred maintenance 
has taken a heavy toll on many older facilities. These may need 
to be replaced with new construction as part of ah overall effort 
toward enhancing urban environments. Urban community colleges 
must refine aymlable data ^^^^^^ define the status of their current 
facilities, determine needs for remodeling and new construction, 
and develop new models for facilities renovation in the context 
of the New Federalism and the unique conditibrs characterizing 
local environments. 

Qnly in the context of a coMtantly rcyital^ curriculum 
delivered through state-of-the-art communication systems in 
jfnoderh^ acce^^ efficient structures can our ur- 

ban community colleges achieve their mission---to iunction in a 
continuous manner as a community resource and facilitator, and 
as a substantive educational institution serving the urban 
community. 
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SUMMAR Y AND 
RECOMMENDA TIONS 



Each of the issues discussed within thisrepui \i<u: important 
ramifications for urban community colleges and, indeed, for 
■■ the immunity college movement. Most require further 
research and elucidation in order to allow urban community col- 
lies and their leaders to make meaningful decisions that will posi- 
tion these institutions for vital leadership roles within the urban 
community over the next decade. Therefore, the Urban Communi- 
ty Colleges Commission recommends: 

1. The formation of a subcom.mittee composed of member ? of 
the Urban community college commission to wcrk with memlers 
of the AACJC executive staff to develop alternative models for 
funding, staffing, and implementing an urban community college 
research consoMum vv hose major purpose would be to formulate 
and research issues of importance to the community college move- 
ment, particularly to Urban community ^^c^^^ : 

2. The development of a national resesSeh sgeada based upon 
issues identified as having significant ramifications for urban com- 
munity colleges and cornple^ of the AACJG. 

3. The development of a national system for the centralized 
collection j analysis^ inteipretatidn^ and disseMnatioh of 

data and reports dealing with urban community colleg'es. 

4. The active participation of each urban community eoliege 
in delinirig, developing, a^ orchestrated policies and 
implementation strate^es for the more effective use of urban in- 
dustrial, economic^ and human resdUfces, 

5. The developraent of a national inventory of urban institu- 
tions and organizations that share common interests and objec- 
tives with urban community colleges. 

6. The initiatioh of new netwoife among kindred urb;^ organi- 
zations for the puipose of shaping positive change within the urban 
environment. 

7. The increased pursuit of articulation efforts with other ur- 
ban educational institutions, particularly community schools. 

8. The continued development, implementation, and evalua- 
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tibh of a systematic program of leadership and st.aff develbpmerit 
for urban community college personnel designed to increase 
awareness of and sensitivity to the complexities found \dthin the 
urban environment and to enable eommunicV college personnel 
to function with maximum effectiveness in the urban landscape. 

Accornplishment of these r^^^ or sigiiificaht pro- 

gress toward their achievement will assure that urban community 
colleges continue at the forefront as catalysts for positive in- 
dividual change and the progressive enhancement of the urban 
communitv in the decades to come. 
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Community College Issues Series 



Gontinuing series of monographs on provocative issues in the research, 
development, and implemeritatibri of programs and policies in communi- 
ty, technical, and junior college education. 

iVc. i . 

Associate Etegree Preferred. Edited b^,^ Dale Parnel], 1985. $15. 
An idea book that offers a plan of action for promoting the associate 
degree to prospective students, trar ^ t institutions, and employers. 
Included are a case study of how one -..stitutioh— College of DuPag-e— 
evaluated and upgraded its associate degree offerings; a compendium 
of current perspectives and quotations on the associate dej^ee by two- 
year college presidents, chancellors, and other authorities; viewpoint 
essays by four community college presideiits and chancellors; and the 
complete text of the Koltai Report, Redefining the Associate Degree. 
No. 2 

Internatton&l trade Education: Issues and Programs. Edited by 
James R. Mahoney arid Clyde Sakamoto, 1985. $10. 
A^collection of fourteen brief essays written by university and college 
educators that focus on the paramount issues in iriterriatidnal trade 
educatibri and on selected college programs that address the issues. The 
common thesis of 'iiose essays is that postsecondary institutions have 
a responsibility to provide business and iridustiy executives n^i 
tional resources to permit them to conduct business abroad successfully, 
because the economic well-being of the nation depends on iriiproving 
U.S. balarice-of trade records. 

No. 3 

Teleleaming Models: Expanding the Community College CommUrii- 
tj^. Edited by Jariies ZigerelU 1^ 

Collection of nine articles demonstratinr; bow every community college, 
no matter how limited its resources, can ^ford the relatively inexpen- 
sive rionbrbadca_st technologies to rearh out to students and expand its 
services to the community. Articles focus on teleconferencing, audib- 
and videbcassette applicr.tibns, videodisc'., slide/tape modules, satellite 
use, and cable television. 

To order these and other AACJC publications Oist .available upbri re- 
quest), write AACJC Publications, 80 South Early Street, Alexandria 
VA 22304. AACJC members are eligible for a 25% discount. 
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